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REPORT ON MANURES. 
We transfer the following Report on Manures, made 
by the South Carolina State Agricultural Society, to our 
columns with undissembled pleasure. We have not for 
along time read any thing upon the subject which has so 
interested us, and we feel assured it will excite kindred 
feelings in every one who will set himself down to the 
task of reading it. Task, did we say? yes. But we 
should have said pleasure ; for that is the word which we 
should have used. While the Report cannot fail to ad- 
dress itself to the practical agriculturist, by its plain com- 
mon sense reasoning; by its array of facts; it has that 
about it which will challenge the admiration of the man 
of science. We could dwell upon it till gray morn, and 
make our comments longer than the report; but we will 
not do our readers the injustice to keep them so long from 
the report itself, and will conclude by bespeaking for it 
not only an attentive perusal, buta thorough digestion : 
REPORT. 


The Committee on Manures, in pursuance of the Reso- 
lution under which they are required, at the fall meeting 
of the Society, to report, concerning “the best and most 
economical mode of collecting and preparing manures ; 
the time and manner of their application; the adaptation 
of certain manures to certain crops, with a detailed ac- 
count of all experiments on the subject, which have been 
carefully conducted and the results accurately noted ;” 
beg leave to observe, that the wide range of duty com- 
mitted to them requires more time than has elapsed since 
their appointment. Seusible, howewr, of the vast impor- 
tance of the subject, they have entered seriously and faith- 
fully into the discharge of their duty, and offer the follow- 
ing as a Report, only in part. 

It is due, however, to the Society, to premise that the 
direction which has been given to our labours, is one 
which can hardly be said to be comprehended in the reso- 
lution under which this report is presented. Believing, 
however, that the points to which we are desirous of draw- 
ing the attention of the Society, are of vital importance to 
our interests, we offer no apology for our apparent devia- 
tion from the letter of the chart laid dowa for our govern- 
ance. 

It is buta very few years since, within the limits of this 
Society, the benefits of manures were mooted at every 
social meeting; and even now, though no one is so out- 
wardly heretical as to question their ability, there are yet 
many who have derived so little practical benefit from 
their application, that their faith in their efficacy, is rather 
a confidence in the testimony of others, than the result of 
their own observation and experience. 

Believing firmly as we do, that on the judicious use of 
manures, depends the prosperity, not only of our Society, 
but of our State, we have devoted our labors to an inves- 
tigation of the causes of the failures of manures, and have 
endeavored, with the aid of our present state of knowledge, 
to point out the remedies. 

The great object of all farmers, both practical and the- 
oretical, has been to accumulate and bestow upon the land 
a quantity of animal and vegetable matter, in the state of 
progressive decomposition. The manure, called compost, 
has been for many years, the only sort applied to cotton 
husbandry in the inland districts. Its value depends upon 
its origin ; that from the stable being always much more 
highly esteemed than that from the cow-pen. These 
were the manures universally applied to all soils, what- 

ever their condition. Limited, however, as was the range 


cultivated, was, and even now is, still more contracted. 
No idea whatever was entertained of their chemical com- 
position. A brief inquiry into their physical condition 
was all the investigation bestowed upon them. 

A new light has recently dawned upon us; and it be- 
comes us peculiarly as cultivators of products unknown 
to other portions of caucasion civilization, to embrace and 
improve it to the highest possible degree. This light is 
the thorough application of chemistry to agriculture. The 
cultivators of other products have for their guides the ex- 
perience of ages, and of the whole extent of civilization. 
We stand as agriculturists, isolated from the mass of man- 
kind; their practice is to us a mystery, their experience 
to us useless. Let us hail then, as the opening of a new 
era in our agriculture, the scientific discoveries which ena- 
bie us to apply to practical farming the mysteries of the 
laboratory. 

The doctrine of the necessity of furnishing to plants, 
either as native constituents of the soil on which they are 
required to grow, or in the form of manure, all the com- 
ponents, both organic and inorganic, of which they are 
constituted, and which are necessary to their healthful 
existence, was first distinctly announced by Liebig, the 
publication of whose book forms an interesting epoch in 
the history of agriculture. But whilst announcing the 
important fact, he seems to have regarded it rather as an 
axiom, incontrovertible, than as a new truth whose impor- 
tance was to have been enforced upon the attention of ag- 
riculturists. Hence most readers of his work are con- 
scious of no operation of husbandry so important as the 
collection and supply of nitrogen to plants. Indeed the 
philosopher seems to snuff ammonia in every breeze. All 
the pleasing impressions which others derive from the 
sight of a herd of cattle going to market, are lost to his 
imagination. He sees in them nothing but a mass of ni- 
trogen unfairly abstracted from its native soil; and when 
man himself has finished his work and given up the ghost, 
his only concern is that the nitrogen of his composition 
is laid down too low to be made available to vegetation. 

But let us do justice to Liebig. He is not one-sided in 
his views. He dwells, it is true, particularly upon one 
subject, but his love of a theory does not lead him to 
strain every point to sustain his views. Another class of 
philosophers have ridden a hobby which they call geine, 
to which they attribute all the virtues of manures. It 
would be best, we think, before going into the modus op- 
erandi of manures, to inguire first into the whole condition 
of the products of the soil,—let us first know what they 
are, and we shall be unfortunate indeed, if we do not find 
out what is good for them. 

It is one of the blessings wherewith our lot is temper- 
ed, that all genuine work, all honest Jabor, is productive. 
So we have been benefitted by every class of philosophers 
who have applied their industry to the consideration of 
agriculture. We are still hampered in our researches after 
truth, by the obtrusion of their fanciful theories; but a 
mass of light has been shed on the subject, from which 
we are confident of deriving vast benefit. 

All plants, we may say all vegetable products, are com- 
posed of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen; in addition to 
these some have nitrogen. Of these constituents, the soil 
is composed chiefly of carbonaceous matter; the atmos- 
phere we breathe consists of oxygen and nitrogen ina state 
of mechanical combination; and water is the chemical 
union of hydrogen with oxygen. Thus it is obvious, the 
sources of these organic constituents are inexhaustible. 
But there is another portion of vegetables which has hith- 
erto been overlooked. It is the incombustible or inor- 
ganic structure; that which after combustion remains in 





of our manuring resources, our knowledge of the soil as 


making manures, we have regard chiefly to the collection 
of organic matter, and we are surprised aud disappointed 
when the applicatien of this matter fails to produce the re- 
quired effect. We shall try to show that the cause of this 
failure is to be attributed to our neglect in providing for 
the inorganic constituents of the plants we cultivate. 

It isarule which cannot now be disputed, that wherev- 
er the analysis of a vegetable product yields as a constant 
quantity an inorganic constiluent, however small, such in- 
organic body is absolutely necessary to the healthful con- 
dition of the plant; and it will follow as a necessary 
consequence of this rule, that wherever the soil on which 
it is attempted to cultivate a plant, is destitute of any one 
of its inorganic constituents, it will be vain to. attempt to 
grow the plant upon it. If the material exist in foo small 
a quantity in the soil the crop will be correspondingly short 
and sickly. 

Regarding this rule as an axiom in enlightened agricul- 
ture, we shall draw a few practical results therefrom, in 
relation to our own pursuits. 

The first step is necessary towards productive agricul- 
ture, and ane which falls within the province of our 
agricultural Societies, is to have vigorous and accurate 
analysis made not only of the crops we cultivate, but of 
the soils on which we raise them, and of the manures 
which we employ in their cultivation : 

Our owg,society has the honor of having made one of the 
first mové», in this enterprise, ar;' has furnished an ana- 
lysis of hef principal products, As cotton is our staple, 
we have devoted thisreport exclusively to a consideration 
of manures suitable for its production. In the analysis of 
this product, including the wool and the seed, we find the 
following inorganic constituents : 

Carbonate of Potash, with traces of Soda. 

Phosphate of Lime, with traces of Magnesia,. 

Carbonate of Lime. * #* 

Carbonate of Magnesia. . 

Silica. 

Alumina. 

Sulphate of Potash. 

Chloride of Potassium. 

Chloride of Magnesium. 

Sulphate of Lime. 

Phosphate of Potash. 

Oxide of Iron and Manganese. 

Or by reducing these compounds to simple forms, we 

find, in the indestructible portion of cotton, Potash, Lime, 
Magnesia, Silica, Alumina, Sulphur, Phosphorus, Chlo- 
rine, Iron and Manganese. This is the general result of 
the analysis, made for this Society by professor Suerarp. 
As the general result was obtained by Dr. Ure’s analy- 
sis, we have every reason to believe that the before named 
ingredients are all necessary to the perfect cevelopments 
ofcotton. Let us now examine the material or soil upon 
which, and the tools or manures with which we oper- 
ate. 
The analysis of our soils is yettobe made, The ag- 
ricultural Society of St. John’s Colleton, enjoys the hon- 
or of having taken the lead of her sister Societies in this 
enterprise. She has furnished an analysis of six speci- 
mens of soils, taken froma cotton plantation on Edisto 
Island, of which the following is the general result: 

Silica, Alumina, Peroxide of Iron, Carbonate of Lime, 
and Phosphate of Lime. 

It would thus appear thatthe soil of Edisto Island is 
deficient in four of the nine inorganic constituents of cot- 
ton, viz: Potash, Magnesia, Sulphur and Chlorine. 

It is to be observed, however, respecting this analysis, 
that it was made before the publication of Liebig’s work 





the form of ashes, and to which the general and umsatis- 
factory name of salts is applied. Now, in our system of 


on Agricultural Chemistry, and before the important doc- 
trine, laid down in this report, was even partially recog- 
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nised. It was made too, ata time when the attention of 
our planters was just beginning to be directed towards the 
use of lime ; and the respectable chemist, by whom the 
analysis was made, aimed rather to establish the amount 
of lime existing in the soil, than to demonstrate rigorous- 
ly all the material, or, as they were then considered, the 
immaterial part of which it is composed. 

Among the soils sent for an analysis was a specimen of 
marsh mud, that agent which has so signally contributed 
to renovate the soils of the islands on our coast. Its 
component parts appear to be, Silica, Hornblende, Felspar, 
Alumna, Iron, Lime and Phosphorus. The hornblende 
and felspar of this mud furnish potash, lime, soda, mag- 
nesia, manganese and florine ; so that with the aid of this 
manure, the soil is furnished with every constituent of 
cotton except chlorine and sulphur. It is difficult how- 
ever to conceive how either of these elements can be ab- 


sent from a mud which is twice daily flowed with sea | 


water. It is rather to be supposed that they are not enu- 
merated, as being too obvious to require a special no- 
tice. 

Having now ascertained, as far 2s chemical investigations 
have gone, the general composition of our cotton, and of 
the soils upon which we raise, let us now inquire what 
are the ingredients wherewith we propose to amend our 
soils, so as to increase their productiveness, 

The cowpen and stable have hitherto furnished all ma- 
nures. The droppings of our cattle and horses mixed up 
with the leaves of trees form our composts. Of these, the 
product of the stable is generally found to be beneficial, 
while that of the cowpen is often of so little value as to 
discourage the planter in his efforts to obtain it. 

One of ths most successful planters in this Society has 
declared, that for many years past, he has ceased to per- 
ceive any improvement in his crops from the use of cowpen 
manure. The stalks have indeed increased to a large size, 
but they either produce little fruit or fail to manure a 
good crop. It is obvious from the result, there can be no 
want of nitrogenized matter in the manure, or it would 
not promote rank vegetation. The defect must lie in its 
inorganic constituents,and we may, by comprising the an- 
alysis of cotton and of our manures, find wherein the de- 
ficiency exists. Let it be remembered, however, that we 
are hampered in our reasonings by the want of full infor- 
mation which it is the provinee ofthe chemist alone to 
give. 

Dr. Ure gives the following as the result of his analy- 
sis of cow dung: Lime, Phosphate of Lime, Magnesia, I- 
ron, Alumina, Silica, Murate and Sulphate of Potash—in 
other words all the inorganic constituents of cotton. It is 
to be remarked, however, that though all the ingredients 

are there, yet some exist in almost infinitessimal quantities 
—Thus, all the chlorine, sulphur and potash, in 34 Ibs. of 
dried cow dung, amount altogether to but 19 ounces, 
while the amount of potash alone in a thousand pounds of 
cotton in the seed, is equivalent to five pounds. Now a 
good crop of cotton in the limits of this Society, not un- 
frequently yields a thousand pounds of cotton in the seed, 
or five pounds of potash on two acres of land. Let us 
now suppose a liberal supply of compost bestowed upon 
twoacres. If we say a hundred loads of manure to the 
two acres, we will far exceed the average amount of ma- 
nuring. Another liberal allowance would be the suppo- 
sition of the presence of the equivalent of three bushels of 
thoroughly dried cow dung in each load of compost, and 
the measure of our liberality will be filled to overflow- 
ing, if we suppose each bushel to weigh fifty pounds, 

Now, the 15,000 Ibs. of cow dung, which is thus ap- 
plied to two acres, contain but five pounds of sulphur, 

chlorine and potash together, whereas the cotton to be ob- 
tained from the two acres, would require five pounds of 

h alone. IJtis obvious, therefore, that if the soil is 
wanting in these ingredients, the crop of cotton to be ob- 
tained by this manuring must fall far short of an average 
ame and, and it becomes perceptibly so, when it is recol- 
ected that the whole amount of manure is not consumed 
in @ season, but that its effects are continued for several 
‘years.* 

—_—_—_—_—_—— 
* Since the above was written, we have seen Dr. Davis’ state- 
- ment, that the of the cow dung, as evacuated, is just about 87 


Pepe Now if 83 per cent of this be water, the allowance of 50 
as the weight of the dry dung, is indeed an excess of liberal- 


. The true weight of the ung is just 22 pounds, and the 
; quantity necessary to equal 15,000 thousand pounds would be 652 


or ety the text, and we will 
small a these salts is conveyed to the soil 
the Gala d ow dung. = 
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It is but just to observe that the urine of the cow, yields 
by analysis a larger proportional quantity of these neces- 
sary ingredients in which the dung is deficient. But this 
advantage is hardly compensated when we reflect that in 
a thousand parts of this excrement all the saline ingredi- 
ents together do not constitute a fiftieth portion. 

Chemistry has revealed the composition of the excre- 
ments of the cow, a manure which we find decidedly in- 
ferior in value to that of the horse. We have, however, 
the same accurate analysis of these last to enable us to 
compare them rigorously. We must use the light we 
have so far as it goes, and trust to logical deductions for 
some of the conclusions to which we shall arrive. 

* And in the first place, chemists differ very materially in 
the partial analysis which they have made of horse dung. 
Macaire and Marcet found 27 per cent of inorganic mat- 
Liebig admits that 
he has never found over 10 per cent,and Dr. Jackson, of 
Boston, somewhat under 8 per cent. The discrepancies 
stagger our faith in the partial results which have been 
produced. Suppose, however, the lowest to be the most 
accurate,and we have nearly four times the amount of in- 
organic matter in the excrements of a horse as in those of 
acow, It is to be remarked, also, that the phosphate of 
magnesia exists in a notable quantity in the dung ofa horse, 
and is also a conspicuous constituent of cotton. The par- 
tial report of Dr. Jackson, however, gives no potash nor 
sulphur whatever. This consideration alone induces us 
to consider the analysis incomplete, and compels us, in 
the absence ofa rigorous analysis, to resort to the indica- 
tions afforded by a logical investigation. 

The cattle whose excrements have been submitted to 
the test of analysis are better treated in every respect than 
those from which we derive our manure. It is a com- 
mon sense principle, and a rule in practical agriculture is 
based upon it in Europe, that the excrement of an animal 
shall bear a fair proportion to the food he eats. Thus in 
the neighborhood of Hildeshrine in Germany, the farmers 
pay a higher price for the excrements of Protestants than 
for those of Catholics, as those of the latter are impover- 
ished by the numerous fasts enjoined by the Church of 
Rome. The same must be true likewise of the lower 
animals. Jn Europe, where cattle constitute an important 
item in a farmer’s wealth, they are fed with the most nu- 
tritious food which they are capable of digesting, and their 
excrements must partake of the nature of their food. The 
clover and turnips which the happy cattle of that country 
consume, are rich in the most valuable inorganic constitu- 
ents, and hold in large quantities potash, magnesia, sulphur 
and phosphorus, and yet, with all this advantage in point of 
food, their excrements are inferior in value to those of the 
horse. Far greater then must be the difference here, 
where the cow is left to her own ingenuity to draw her 
nourishment from the soil. The grasses abounding in 
phosphates are not found with us, and it is more than pro- 
bable that the small quantity of earthy phosphates they 
do contain, are all required to aid in the formation and 
support of the bones of the animal, leaving a very minute 
portion to pass out in the excretions. 

The horse on the contrary is as well fed here as in any 
part of Europe, perhaps (for we have not yet learned the 
economy of farming.) he is better fed. We have therefore 
a right to expect to find in his excretions the constituents 
of maize, viz: potash, lime, phosphorous, magnesia and 
sulphur, and the quantity of sulphur will be sensibly in- 
creased when he is fed on peas. Moreover, his urine 
yields nearly five per cent. of saline ingredients, while that 
of a cow falls short of two. 

We can thus, by investigating the constitution of the 
food which the two animals eat, dispense in a great mea- 
sure with any particular analysis of their excrements, and 
safely come to the following conclusion: That the inor- 
ganic constituents of the excrements of a horse, are more 
than double in quantity those of the cow, and that while 
those of the latter consist chiefly of silicates, those of the 
former abound in the phosphates of lime and magnesia, 
two of the most important constituents of cotton. 

We would suggest therefore the propriety of improving 
the value of our cow-pen composts, by the admixture of 
certain matters of known utility, and either cheap, if pur- 
chased with money, or easily accessable to every cotton 
planter. 

Aud in the first place, we would recommend the addi- 
tion of a bushel of gypsum for every acre which it is in- 
tended to cover with the compost. 

The advantage of this mixture is a double one. In the 





first place, we add to the manure both lime and sulphuric 
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acid, substances which perform important functions, not 
only in the growth of cotton, but of every crop we culti- 
vate; and, in the second place, we prevent the evaporation 
of the ammoniacal gases which have always a tendency 
to escape during the progress of decomposition. 

A strong prejudice prevails in many parts of South Car. 
olina against the use of gypsum, and this prejudice js 
strengthened by the consideration that it was imported 
largely for the sake of its supposed fertilizing properties, 
and failed. But it should be remembered that, at that time. 
the use of manure was a blind practice, equivalent - 
quackery, that from the use of gypsum, unaided by other 
agents, all virtues were expected ; that it was used as a 
panacea for all agricultural evils, and that disappointment 
was the natural consequence of such unreasonable practi- 
ces and hopes.—And yet, with all the odium attached to 
its memory, we have heard of some singularly favorable 
results attending its use. Among others, we have heard 
that the late Thomas Palmer, Esq, from his plantation in 
St. Stephens, the average production of which was 60 Ibs, 
of cotton per acre, obtained one year, with the aid of gyp- 
sum, an average of 120 lbs. If subsequent experiments 
resulted in failures, this may be accounted for in a variety 
of ways; the gypsum may (as lime will do,) have exhaus- 
ted the soil; this is no mystery in countries where 
lime is used; the seasons may have been unpropi- 
tious. And it may be true, that in the absence of an 
marked beneficial result, our planters may have been dis- 
couraged, and seized gladly any pretext for saving their 
money and avoiding a labour to which they were unac- 
customed. Of all men in the world, agriculturists are the 
most unwiling to follow improvements in their profes- 
sion, and the readiest to discover the inability of those 
suggested. Our planters long since knew that lime was 
used in their very neighborhood with favorable results, 
but it required the energy and fire of a Ruffin to make the 
adoption of its use general. 

In addition to the gypsum, we would recommend that 
all the square cotton seed should be cast upon the com- 
post heap. It is needless to dwell, before this Society, 
upon the inestimable value of this manure. We would 
only suggest that the cow-pen would be materially im- 
proved, while the cotton seed would be permitted to be 
spread profitably, though in small quantities, over a much 
greater surface than they could be ifapplied in the usual 
way. 

Lastly, we would perfect the compost by the addition 
of ashes. There is no manure, cotton seed perhaps ex- 
cepted, which, applied singly to land, produces such strik- 
ing results. The ashes of the oak, though most accessi- 
ble to us, contains all the inorganic constituents of cotton, 
and are particularly rich in lime, potash, sulphuric acid, 
chlorine and phosphoric acid, while they contain so much 
of all its other constituents as to preclude the idea of de- 
ficiency in any. 

It may be objected to the addition of ashes to the com- 
post heap, that the mixture will hasten the evolution of 
ammonia, and thus rob the manure of its nitrogen. If 
however, gypsum be applied previously, or in combina- 
tion with the ashes, this objection will in a great measure 
be removed, since the ammonia has an affinity with the 
sulphuric acid of the gypsum, with which it forms a solid 
body, the sulphate of ammonia. Buteven were this not 
the case, observaton has taught that it is almost impossi- 
ble to expel all the nitrogen; that that which remains, 
will unite with the poash ; in the great laboratory of na- 
ture, fresh supplies will be elicited from the atmosphere, 
and the result will be the nitrate of potash or common 
salipetre of commerce, an agricultural agent at least as 
valuable as any perparation of ammonia can be. 

We close our report with the relation of a few facts, 
coming under our observation, corroboratory of the views 
we have offered. 

On the 22d day of August last, the committee on Man- 
ures visited Fair Spring, the plantation of Mr. Ropert 
Mazyck, to witness the result of his experiments with 
green sand.—This marl, of which this is the only locali- 
ty hitherto discovered in the State, is found in a ravine, on 
the Eastern side of Begin Swamp. It is of a lovely green 
color, so soft as to be easily turned out with the spade, is 
full of fossils, indicating the presence of lime in its vari- 
ous modes of existence, and is said to be rich in potash. 
It is to be regretted that Mr. Mazycx did not accurately 
observe the quantity applied to his land ; and it is rather 
too early in the season for us to be furnished with the re- 
sults of his experiment. At that late period of the 
summer however, a practiced eye can judge with tolerable 
accuracy what the results will be. It required buta glance 
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to convince us, that the cotton manured with green sand 
was worth three fold the best portion of his crop not so 
manured. We can give no better idea of its appearance 
than by comparing it to a pyramid of luxuriant vegetation, 
rising so abruptly from out of the rest of the cotton, as to 
beat a glance obvious to the most careless spectator ; and 
the quantity and maturity of the fruit corresponded with 
the luxuriance of the plant. 

Less striking in appearance on that same day was a 
field at Somerton, manured with twenty loads of cow-pen 
compost, and twenty bushels of ashes per acre. But even 
this small quantity of ashes caused such a difference in 
the growth and maturity of the cotton as to. be éasily dis- 
tinguished from that which had none. A part of the re- 
sult of the experiment at Somerton is known, and corrob- 
orates our opinion that ashes should be mingled with the 
compost. At the second picking of cotton, before the 
middle of September, four hundred pounds per acre of cot- 
ton in the seed were harvested from that portion which 
had ashes. It is but just however to observe, that in this 
case the ashes formed no portion of the compost; they 
were spread upon the list; the compost placed under. 

One of the Committee has recently seen a crop of cot- 
ton in St. Andrew’s Parish, which he thinks would be 
estimated at too low a rate at a thousand pounds of seed 
cotton per acre. This result was effected by using the 
fine particles of compost at the bottom of the manure heap. 
In this case the active particles of the compost heap were 
concentrated at the bottom; for they always have a ten- 
dency to descend, being carried down, partly ina state of 
solution, partly by the mechanical action of rains. The 
result of these three instances are with us conclusive. 

That the action of manures is directly in proportion to 
the amount and quality of their inorganic constituents, and 
that to the collection of these, the planter should mainly di- 
rect his allention. 

In behalf of the Committee. 
Frev. A. Porcuer. 





Premium Farms. 


The Baltimore papers in publishing only such parts of 
the report of the farm committee of our agricultural soci- 
ety as related to the ‘premium farms,” failed to do justice 
to several worthy gentlemen, whose management was so 
highly spoken of. The evidence of skit] displayed by 
those who were thus “honorably mentioned,” were so 
abundant that the committee were divided in opinion as 
to who were entitled to premiums—and we understand 
they were forced to resort to “chance” in order to decide. 
We think it due to these gentlemen that the papers which 
copied the first part of the report should also publish the 
last. 

While on this subject, without wishing to be invidious, 
we would instance the plantation of one of the gentlemen 
alluded to, (Capt. Brookes.) not for the purpose of en- 
deavoring to slow his superior management, but as com- 
ing under our own knowledge and observation. The 
Mount Calvert Estate, which so forcibly attracted the at- 
tention of the committee, was purchased by this gentle- 
man eight years ago, when an almost barren waste—and 
then fourteen hogsheads of tobacco were considered a 
large yield, with scarcely corn enough to supply the place. 
He immediately commenced the most approved system of 
imprevement—and although assiduously engaged in oth- 
er business, five miles distant, he succeeded in raising it 
to its present high state of cultivation—and the six hun- 
dred acres of the original tract and four hundred acres sub- 
sequently purchased now yield propably as Jarge crops 
as any other farm of the size in the county. He has not 
been content with making “vo blades of grass grow where 
one grew before,” but has gone on improving and adding 
to the farm buildings until he has raised his plantation to 
the very acme of agricultural perfection—Marlb. Gaz. 








Care of Young Stock.—The first winter for young 
stock is the most trying one of their lives, and extra care 
should always be given to them, especially in their feed. 
In addition to what they will eat of the finest and best of 
the hay, lambs and ealves should have a few roots daily, 
except in very cold weather. In feeding them be careful 
Not to give so many as to scour them. It may be well 
also to feed the lambs a gill each per day of beans, peas, 
oats, or corn, which are preferred in the order mentioned. 
For calves, shorts or bran is preferable to grain. Colts 
ought to have two quarts of oats per day, except occasion- 
ally changing this feed to three quarts of bran. Oil meal 


is most excellent food in small quantities for all sorts of 
stock, especially calves and pigs. It keeps the bowels 
free and healthy, and makes them eat their other food 
with a greater relish. For shelter, we prefer open sheds 
for young stock to close stables, except in very snowy, 
weather. A roomy yard, well protected from winds,, 
should always be attached for exercise, of which they are 
more fond than older animals, and it is more necessary 
for them. Another thing which is greatly disregarded ; 
young stock ought always to be sheltered by themselvyes;_ 
they thus escape injury from those more grown, and have 
a fair chance at their food. Colts must not stand upon a 
plank floor, or indeed a hard footing of any kind, the first 
winter; if they do, it is apt to-give thet the ring-bone. 
Their. pastern joints are disproportionably weak during 
the first. year, which makes an-elasti¢e footing requisite for 
them.—Am. Agriculturist. 





ArticHoke—( Helianthus Tuberosus )—Much is said 
about the tubers of this plant as food for stock ; but little 
or no reference is made to the stem and leaves by Ameri- 
can writers. In some parts of. Europe they appear to be 
used as common forage; in this country | do not know 
that they have been resorted to for this purpose. What 
follows, is the result of some recent observations and ex- 
periinents upon them. In the latter part of spring the 
tubers are, in this latitude, consumed by the growing 
plant; and the stalk and its foliage are ina very succulent 
state; and the plant three to six feet high. As the tubers 
decay or disappear, fibrous roots are formed for the sus- | 
tenance of the vegetable at a later period, and for the pro- | 
duction of fresh tubers. The plant is eaten at this period | 
with avidity by all cattle to which I have offered it; by 
those having daily access to grass, as well as by those 
that have been fed on dry provender. The stems and 
leaves when dried, lose, however, nine-tenths of their 
weight; but from a slightly bitter aromatic flavor which 
is consumed without reluctance by cattle otherwise well 
provided for. Besides the great loss of weight by drying, 
their is another objection to this plant as fodder, and that 
is, that while the foliage dries quickly the succulent stems 
require two or three very dry days to eradicate the mois- 
ture in them sufficiently. On the other hand, the value 
of the tubers, the dense, tall, and early growth of the 
stalks, the abundant foliage and grateful odor and tonic 
properties of the fodder, to say nothing of the easy cul- 
ture, recommends this plant to the further attention of the 
agricultural community.—Plowboy. 





VEGETATION TRIUMPHANT. 


At Walton Hall there stood a mill to convert corn into 
meal. Time, the great annihilator of all human inven- 
tions, (saving taxation and the national debt,) laid this 
fabric low in ruins some sixty years ago, and nothing now 
remains to show the place where it once stood, except a 
massive mitl-stone, full 17 feet in circumference. The 
ground where the mill stood having been converted into 
a meadow, this stone lav there unnoticed and unknown, 
(save by the haymaker,) from the period of the mill’s 
desolation to the antumn of 1813, when one of our nut- 
eating wild animals deposited a few nuts under its pro- 
tecting cover. In the course of the following summer, a 
single nut having escaped the teeth of the destroyer, sent 
upits verdant shoot through the hole in the centre of the 
procumbent mill-stone. One day IJ pointed oat this rising 
tree to a gentleman who was standing by, and said, “If 
this young plant escape destruction, some time or other it 
will support the mill-stone and raise it from the ground.” 
He seemed to doubt this. In order, however, that the 
plantjmight have a fair chance of success, I directed that it 
might be defended from accident and harm, by means of 
a wooden paling. Year after year it increased in size and 
beauty; and when its expansion had entirely filled the 
hole in the centre of the mill-stone, it gradually began to 
raise up the stone itself from the ground. This huge 
stone is now eight inches above the ground, and is en- 
tirely supported by the stem of the tree, which has risen 
to the height of twentyfive feet, and bears excellent fruit. 

Strangers often inspect this original curiosity. When 
I meet a visitor whose mild physiognomy informs me that 
his soul is proof against the souring influence of politics, 
which now-a-days is so generally prevalent, I venture at 
a small attempt at pleasantry, and say, “that I never pass 
this tree and millstone, without thinking of poor old Mr. 
John Bull, with a weight of eight hundred millions of 
pounds round his galled neck.— Waterton’s Essay on Na- 





Making and Saving Manures.—Several interesting and 
useful volumes have been written on the management and 
application of farm yard manure. [| can say- little more on 
this subject at this time, than give the opinion, that we 
manage the whole affair in a most wasteful and unscientific 
manner generally. Instead of saving carefully every solid 
and liquid substance about our premises, and: by combin- 
ing them with. bug muck, the sediments of bugs and ditch- 
es, parings from the roadside,,loam.from wood lands, and 
decaying vegetables, inaking them leaven the whole lump, 
with the addition of ashes, soot, plaster, lime, salt, &c., we 
suffer thousands of Sloads to lie exposed: to sun and 
rains, which dissipate the most valuable portions, and im- 
poverish our means of prosperity. 

Every family who.uses a darrel.of soft soap in a year, 
may saturate two cords or four ox cart. loads of loam 
with suds and filth of the wash room, which would be a 
good top-dressing to an acre of grass land, or half an acre 
of wheat. I could speak of other wastes which happen 
about almost every house, which if they were saved, and 
properly composted, would manure in the State of Maine, 
100,000 acres of wheat. In China, almost no cattle are 
kept, and no dependence. placed on barn yard manure.— 
Their sole resort is, to the composts formed from the re- 
fuse matter about human dwellings, and’ the most of that 
land which sustains 300,000,000 human beings is a gar- 
den.—Dr. Bates’ Address. 

Corn and Cob Meal.—We have for a long time been 
much in favor of Corn and Cob Meal, not only from our 
own experience of its value as food, but of that of others. 
It is a great saving in point of economy ; and it is gene- 
rally asserted that horses, mules, and other animals, are 
not near as subject to colic when fed on this kind of meal 
as on pure corn. Excellent machines for grinding it very 
rapidly by horse power, may be had in this city ; accor- 
ding to size, from $30 to $40 each, the cost of which, at 
the present high rate of corn at the south and avest (25 to 
75 cents per bushel,) would be saved on many a farm and 
plantation in a single month. Those who have not ma- 
chines for grinding, will do well to soak their corn in hot 
water, slightly salted, or what would be better, to boil it. 
If pretty hungry, the animals will then eat the cob as well 
as the corn. But we are surprised that more attention, at 
the south and west, is not paid to the raising of oats for 
horse and mule feed: they are infinitely better-than corn. 
Chemical research and practice both teach us that oats lay 
on good hard-werking flesh, while corn makes fat, or soft 
flesh at the best, not fit to work on. If you wish to fata 
hog or beef, give himvcorn; but ifyou want work, supply 
your animals with plenty of oats, barley, beans, and peas. 
—American Agriculturist. 

The Machines noted above, can be had in, Baltimore. 





Cut Worms.—To the remark that “cut-worms may be 
destroyed by continued tillage anda naked and open soil,” 
I beg to say, the cut-worm would not be found in corn, 
were it not planted in sword or sod Jand. They; are the 
progeny ofa species of beetle or other insect, which could 
never propagate its kind without the aid of dung, which is 
found in grass-fields, that have been fed by horses or cat- 
tle, and in this they enclose their egg or eggs and sink 
them a given distance below the surface; hence, an au- 
tumnal or winter plowing of such land destroys them, by 
exposure to the rains and frosts of that inclement season 
—a doctiine which at last met has with the concurrence 
of every practical man among us.—Correspondent of the 
Boston Cultivator. 





Wool Growing in North Carolina and North Virginia. 
—The mountainous districts of these two States are about 
to become populated with sheep; and we have no doubt, 
as far as climate, soil, and highlands are concerned, that 
this species of stock will succeed well, but as it regards 
the profit—that depends upon the “powers that be.” The 
Raleigh Register states that a wool grower, after travelling 
over the western country with a view to: find the best 
sheep country, has made a purchase in Buncombe county, 
and is taking a large flock of sheep thither, with a Scotch - 
shepherd to wait upon them, anda Scotch shepherd's dog 
to waitupon him. We hope that those who make speech- 
es in Congress for Bunkum, will consider this pioneer, as 
well as the cause of the poor sheep, and not grow wolfish. 
— Maine Farmer. 





Picnana.—A pig, 16 months old, lately slaughtered by 





tnral History. 


Mr. Charles Allen, of this town, weighed, when dressed, 
478 1-2 pounds.—Maine Farmer. 
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IMPROVEMENT oF Srock. 

A writer in the Bosfon Cultivator, who is an advocate 

for the improvement of our native breeds of stock, seems 
to think that among them there are ample materials at 
home without going abroad after animals of high sound- 
ing names, and prices correspondingly high, to improve 
the domestic stock of our own country, provided farmers 
would save the best of their animals, instead of those of 
an inferior kind, being tempted to sell the’ best by the ex- 
tra price which they obtain from the butchers. He re- 
marks that it was, by pursuing the course he recommends, 
that the British farmers raised the weight of their beeves 
from an average, three hundred years ago, of 400 Ibs. to 
their present ponderous weights, reaching in many instan- 
ces 4,000 lbs. We doubt not that there is a great deal of 
truth and true philosophy in what this Massachusetts far- 
mer says, but still we are far from arriving at the same 
conclusion that he does; that it is useless for us to avail 
ourselves of the advantages of the experience of three hun- 
dred years breeding in England. The Durham cattle are, 
doubtless, a made-up, and not an original breed, and yet 
they have been bred with such consummate skill, as to be 
able to transmit their own fine qualities to their issue, and 
to impress the indelible mark of improvement upon what- 
ever other kind their blood may be made to commingle 
with. The same remark will hold good with regard to 
the race horse, the Berkshire hog, and various others of 
the improved stock of that country. Finding then, this 
capacity for transmitting their own excellent qualities, in 
the improved breeds of English stock—finding these de- 
sirable points already formed to our hands, it appears to 
us, that common sagacity and interest combine to point 
out the propriety of the policy of profiting by the long 
and dear-bought experience of our trans-atlantic neigh- 
bors. What it has cost them centuries to establish and 
mould into form, it requires but a season or two for us to 
carry into practical and advantageous operation. Why 
should we, our children, and grand-children, set ourselves 
down to a labor of a century, when we can accomplish it 
in a year or two—why should we reach the destined 
point by a circuitous route, when we can annihilate space 
as it were by taking a straight cut to the desired goal. 
To be sure, we would not recommend extravagant expen- 
ditures in the procurement of breeding animals ; but as the 
era of high prices has passed, we certainly do think, that 
every farmer should encounter a moderate expense, to 
obtain the proper basis for the improvement of his stock, 
and having once begun the good work, he should make it 
a point of interest, to save none for breeders but the very 
best. But to return to this communication. 

The writer states, that a neighbor of his a week before 
the last Thanksgiving day, killed a hog 17 months old, 
which weighed 500 Ibs.; that he was kept from his wean- 
ing, in August, 1843, chiefly upon raw potatoes, till the 
10th of April last. From that time till Ist of June, there 
was but little variation in his keeping, except that he had 
what milk he wanted. Atthat time, the Ist of June 1844, 
he was put upon Cob meal, and restricted to the milk of 
one cow, that is, what was left after supplying two fami- 
lies. Six weeks before being killed he received 4 quarts 
of clear meal a day. The fat upon the “inwards” weigh’d 
17 lbs. This immense hog was of the native breed, and 
his extraordinary size, we presume, is arrayed in corro- 
boration of the position the writer assumes, with regard 
to the competency of effectuatiag improvement without 
the aid of foreign auxiliaries. That such improvement 
might thus be brought about by patience and science, we 
have no doubt, bat still we think, under existing cireum- 
stances, it would be paying too dear for the whistle, as a 
good Darham bull would in a single season do more to- 
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wards improvement than a farmer could in a life time, 
though he stretched his sagacity to the utmost point of 
tension. 

Again, with regard to this mammoth hog, may it not 
have been the system of feeding which encouraged his 
growth. From his birth up to the first of April last he 
was mainly fed upon raw potatoes, a substance which 
above most others is best calculated to encourage the de- 
velopment of bone and muscle, or in other words, to secure 
increase and expansion to the frame without exciting fat, 
thereby ensuring size, which alone can lay the foundation 
of great weight in an animal. The frame thus formed, it 
required only to be filled up with fat to give weight, and 
this was done by the furnishing in the process of feeding, 
for of all substances taken into the animal stomach, there 
is nothing so conducive to this end as corn meal, it being 
in animal economy a very manufactory of lard. 

In reflecting upon the astonishing weight of this Massa- 
chusetts hog, as well as upon the system upon which he 
was fed, we are tempted to conclude, that it would be bet- 
ter that all young growing animals should be chiefly sus- 
tained by such food as promote the elaboration of the 
Fframe-work, without looking to filling up the angles with 
that which tends to encourage a state of obescity. 





Sueep Huspanpry. 

We insert in another part of our paper, a communication 
signed “ Grazier,? which we copy from the Louisville 
Journal, on the management of Sheep in Ireland. The 
article is evidently written by an individual who under- 
stands what he is writing about, and for that reason we 
give it a place, and bespeak for it an attentive perusal. In 
doing so, we do not presume that the painstaking plan 
of managing sheep in Ireland, can ever become of general 
adoption among the farmers of our go-ahead-and-keep- 
moving-country. Still, there may be some things which 
may be therefore worthy of being copied ; for, ofa truth, 
there is no part of American husbandry more needing 
improvement than that branch devoted to the raising of 
Sheep. As practiced in this country by the generality of 
farmers, no system, and but very little care whatsoever, is 
observed, further than to dole out through the winter, in 
the most wasteful manner, to the flock of sheep, certain 
portions of coarse provender, leaving the animals to find 
shelter as best they can from the peltings of the wintry 
storms, and if, per chance, death should be rife among 
them, the loss is imputed to any other cause than neglect, 
the right one. That sheep properly cared for and man- 
aged, may be made a profitable branch of agriculture we 
have never had the scintillation of a doubt; but whether 
raised for wool, or for mutton, it is essential to success, 
that they should be protected through the winter, and 
early spring, by warm shelters of some kind ; which shel- 
ters should be well littered, so as to keep the sheep at all 
times cleanand dry. ‘Their health so much depends up- 
on such care, that it is futile to expect its maintenance 
without it—and where wool is the object, such cleanliness 
and comfort are indispensable to the promotion of the 
growth of good fleeces. 

Those who have paid attention to the subject, say too, 
that beans should always be fed to sheep where wool 
forms the chief object of the breeder, as such food will 
ensure a pound more of wool to the ficece than any 
other. 


We have repeatedly called attention to the necessity of 
increasing, to a moderate extent, the flock on each farm, 
as the demand is as yet greater than the supply of wool 
in our country. But in the present unsettled state of our 
national policy, it might be unsafe to expand the number 
of sheep, which now amount, in the union, to twenty mil- 
lions, to any considerable extent, as the home market may 





be very seriously affected should the anticipated change 
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of policy take place. In view of all the grounds and 
considerations which now operate upon our mind, we 
think that farmers who may contemplate increasing their 
flocks, would act wtth most pruduce, in doing so with the 
fine wooled species, as the fleeces of such would be lesg 
affected by the change to which we have alluded than the 
coarse ones, inasmuch, as should a home market fail, a 
certain one would be found in England, as the climate of 
that country is not adapted to the growth of any wool ex- 
cept that of coarse texture, and her manufacturers will al- 
ways have to seek a supply of fine from abroad. ey 





DeEsTRUCTION oF INSECTS BY ARTIFICIAL MEANS, 

The following extract from an article in the British 
Farmer’s Magazine, by C. W. Johnson, contains a great 
deal of information which may be turned to valuable ac- 
count by the sagacious agriculturalist, for among all the 
drawbacks upon the prodncts of the farm there are few 
more severely felt than those which arise from the depreda- 
tions of the insect tribe. Mr. Johson stands deservedly high 
as an Agrinultural Professor in Ergland, and would not, we 
should suppose, upon slight grounds recommend his 
prescriptions. We find these extracts prepared to our 
hands in the Massachusetts Ploughman. 


“ Various have been the successful receipes suggested 
for the destruction of the insects which destroy the culti- 
vator’s crops ; thus ants, it is said, may be easily destroy- 
ed by toasting the fleshy side of the outside skin of a 
piece of bacon till it is crisp, and laying it at the root or 
stem of any fruit tree that is infected by these insects—put 
something over the bacon to keep it dry ; the ants will go 
under; after a time lift it up quickly and dip it into a pail 
of water.—For the destruction of slugs, warm in an oven, 
or before the fire, a quantity of cabbage leaves until they 
are soft, then rub them with unsalted butter, or any kind 
of fresh drippings, and lay them in the places infested by 
slugs. Ina few hours the leaves will be found covered 
with snails and slugs ; this plan has been successfully tried 
by Mr. Loudon, at Bayswater. Earwigs and wood-lice 
are destroyed in the same way. For field operations, 
perhaps, the best means of destroying slugs and worms is 
common salt, an agent too little known for this purpose, 
yet its powers are undoubted. 

No person employed common salt for the purpose of 
destroying worms, to a greater extent than Jacob Busk, 
Esq., of Ponsbourn park, in Herefordshire. His valuable 
experiments extended over some hundreds of acres of 
wheat. Touse his own words: “In every situation, 
and at every time, the effect appeared equally beneficial.” 
The quantity per acre, “ about four or five bushels sown 
out of a common seed shuttle.” The period,“ in the 
evening.” The effect: “ In the morning each throw may 
be distinguished by the quantity of slime and number of 
dead slugs lying on the ground. In some fields it has 
certainly been the means of preventing the destruction of 
the whole crop.” Six bushels of salt per acre were appli- 
ed by hand, in April, 1828, to a field of oats attacked by 
the slugs and worms, on the farm of Mr. John Slater, of 
Draycote, near Oxford. The crop was completely saved 
by this application, although an adjoining field, not salted 
was completely destroyed by this sort of vermin. 

Salt, too, isa complete prevention of the ravages of 
the wevilin corn. It has been successfully employed in 
the proportion of a pint of salt to a barrel of wheat. 


The black and green fly may be killed by dipping the 
point of the young shoots of plants infected with them 
into a thin cream, composed of stiff yellow clay mixed 
with water; the clay will, it is true, look dirty upon the 
trees for a few days, but the first shower of rain washes it 
off, and the shoots will look more healthy than before the 
application. “There is no fear,” says Mr. Loudon, “ of 
the return of the insects thatseason.” The scale in pines 
may be destroyed by the mixture. The bug (aphis lani- 
gera) upon fruit trees may be killed by the use of the same 
clay and water, made as thin as whitewash, and mixing 
with every six gallons of it two pounds of cream of tartar, 
one pound of soft soap, and half a peck of quick lime.— 
“When you think,” adds Mr. Loudon, “ that the weather 
is likely to continue dry for some time, take a bucketfull 





of this mixture, and with a large brush wash over the bark 
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of the trees, wherever you think it has been infected with 
the bug. A man will dress a number of trees over in.a 
few days with a whitewash brush and this liquid ; it is on- 
ly necesssry to be careful to doit in dry weather so that 
she rain may not wash over the mixture for some time. 
Flies and wasps: a mixture of pepper, sugar and water, 
will speedily attract and destroy them. (Gard. Mag., No 
37, Quart. Jour. Agr., vol. iii, p. 1,071.) Moss and in- 
sects : Mr. Thomas recommends that the trees infected 
should be sprinkled with a fine powder in March, and a- 
gain in October, on a foggy day when the trees are damp 
but not dripping, and I have no doubt of its efficiency. 
The powder may be composed as follows ; slack five 
bushels of lime, hot from the kiln, with common salt and 
water, say one pound of salt to each gallon of water. 
When the lime has fallen to a fine powder, add, hy small 
quantities at a time, a bushel of soot, stirring it until it 
js completely incorporated.—Mr. Thomas found that one 
man can dust over with the powder fifty trees in a day, 
and that the moss in the turf, under the fruit trees thus 
treated,is completely destroyed by the application. (‘Trans. 
Soc.Arts.) Worms in grass plots may be readily destroyed 
by copiously watering the turf with lime water, (half a 
pound of the hoitest quick lime well stirred in each gallon 
of water,) or by sprinkling common salt (twenty bushels 
per acre) over it, or by strewing it on gravel walks in 
rather larger proportions. Lime is recommended for the 
destruction of the worm, which sometimes injures young 
larch plantations, by Mr. Menzies, (Com. Board. of Agr., 
vol. vi., p. 163;) coal tar and tar water to preserve hop 
oles and other wood from the ravages of insects. (Ibid. 
p. 166.) The caterpillers on cabbage may be readily 
destroyed by sprinkling them with fire powdered lime ; 
and when, some years since, a black caterpillar attacked 
very generally and extensively the turnips, in some in- 
stances they were very successfully destroyed by turning 
into the fields considerable numbers of common ducks. 
Heavy rolling, especially during the night, is in many 
cases destructive of slugs. Salt, and also rape powder, 
are pernicious to the wire worm. On many soils, the 
wheat crop sown after a summer fallow is never attacked 
by these vermin. Mr. Hillyard thinks he has escaped 
their ravages of late years, by ploughing his clover lays 
for wheat after the first year, (Prac. Farm., p. 115.) And 
it is certain that, by occasional material variations in the 
rotation of crops, the number of predatory insects may be 
very considerably reduced,(by depriving the larve of 
their particular and essential food) in cultivated soils.” 





Neat Srocx. 
The editor of the Massachusetts Ploughman gives the 
likeness of a very comely cow in his last paper, and thus 
adds : 


This cow is not drawn to suit us precisely, though it 
much resembles one that we now have in milk. We call 
her a native, not being aware that she has any blood that 
has been imported for the last 50 years. We bought her 
of a near neighbor at two weeks of age, and bred her by 
hand, to eat out of the hand, to drink out of the dish, to 
love swill and slops and roots, as well as grass and hay 
and husks. She hada calf last February, and she now, 
Jan. 4, gives two quarts of excellent milk per day, though 
she will caive again in March. 

We have given this cow no meal nor grain of any kind 
since last May. In July ber milk was kept by itself, and 
we churned 94 pounds of nice butter from its cream gath- 
ered in seven days, the cow eating only grass and drinking 
her own milk after skimming. This was five months after 
calving, and her pasture was short, as most of ours were 
last July. 

This is not a very large story, for we have a good num- 
ber of native cows in New England that will each give 
more than a dozen pounds per week on grass feed. Yet 
94 pounds are nearly double the quantity that our cows 
will average in July, counting all that are kept. 

The valuable cow of Mr. Hitchcock of Springfield, of 
which we took notice last season, made 16 pounds of but- 
ter per week in June, though some of the milk was used. 
We saw this cow in October—she was in excellent feed 
on a side hill, and she ate two quarts of meal each day— 
Mr. H. told us she yielded 104 pounds the then last 
week, She took the first premium of natives at North- 
aimpton. 


We propose to give other portraits of cows to excite 
more interest and care in the selection and rearing of 





stock. There is nothing that improves the judgment so 
much as the frequent exercise of that faculty. When far- 
mers are careless and neglect to examine their herds close- 
ly, they may expect to have as many bad cows as good 
ones—not half of them will pay the cost of keeping. 
Each cow that is purchased should be proved, either be- 
fore or after the sale, by setting her milk by itself to de- 
termine its quality. Some milk will vield four times as 
much butter as other milk, and no farmer should negicct 
to make a separate trial of each cow’s milk. 





From the Maine Cultivator. 
APPLES FOR Stock. 


Messrs. Editors :—It is now generally admitted, [ be- 
lieve, that apples are about equal in value to potatoes, for 
stock, and that a farmer can in no way so profitably dis- 
pose of them as by feeding them to his hogs, sheep and 
cows, whether in a cooked or crude state. Formerly 
they were made into cider at an expense of from two to 
three shillings per thirty gallons; but this practice is now 
happily adopted but by few. Since the temperance re- 
form, cider has been sparingly used as beverage, and the 
limited demand for it has consequently lessened the in- 
ducements which formerly existed to its manufacture, so 
that now, cider-mills are very scarce, and hard cider has 
gone into desuetude almost as much as the other intoxi- 
cating drinks. Had it not been for the important discovery 
made by some of our intelligent, practical farmers, that 
apples are an excellent food for most animals, probably a 
very large proportion of the beautiful orchards which now 
so richly ornament our country, would have disappeared. 

Enthusiasm, even in cases where the object is decidedly 
benevolent and virtuous, often does a great deal of harm. 
The writer of this remembers an orchard of upwards of 
two hundred trees, which was cut down, solely for the 
purpose of giving a new impetus to the temperance refor- 
mation. As it occupied a section of the farm singularly 
incumbered with ledges and loose stones in the form of 
large builders, the soi) was of course well nigh unimprov- 
able under any other condition than that to which it had 
been devoted. The owner who is now fully awake to 
the heinousness of his offence, (I can denominate the act 
by no other phrase) is actually cultivating a young orchard 
for the purpose, not of cider making, which he deprecates 
and denounces as loudly as ever, but with a view of sup- 
plying food for his stock! Grafted fruit has now become 
so common in the country, that no profit can be realized 
from its cultivation, contemplated as an article of sale. The 
market opened to us abroad is more than supplied without 
at all elevating the regular price of fruit at home. Being 
in Portland a few days since, ] saw excellent grafted fruit 
selling for two shillings per bushel—sweetines for fifty 
cents! Under such circumstances fruit raising for the 
market is scarcely a remunerating business.—The only 
resource is to feed them to stock. So thinks 


A SuBscRIBER. 
Gray, Dec. 19, 1844. 





Bees—ImMprovep Common Hive.—It is a good time 
during these long evenings to think about our Bees, and 
to look over the productiveness or otherwise of the result 
of the past season as a part of the farm stock. The sea- 
son of 1843 was a bad year for the produce of honey, and 
although they swarmed well, yet owing to the great 
drought that pervaded this region, they barely produced 
food enough for their own subsistence, without producing 
but very little to spare to their protectors. The last year 
has been the most singular that | have known in twenty 
years experience, with respect to swarming, and the com- 
plaint is general in the western country as far as heard 
from, without exception. Bees wintered well, consider- 
ing the quantity of honey they made last vear. The 
season opened fair and every thing went on prosperous- 
ly, until the period of swarming, for which every prepa- 
ration seemed to be ready; they “hung out” day by day 
for four or five weeks, when they gave up emigrating, and 
concluded not to “go to the west” this year. As far as | 
am advised, not over one quarter of the hives swarmed at all, 
and one half of those ran away. 

The only cause of failure that came under my observa- 
tion, and the only reason that I can give, is that on those 
days which were warm enough, and when J had made 
preparation for several swarms, there invariably came up 
either a cold wind or clouds, or rain, and this state of 
things continued until the young queens were killed by 
the old ones, and the new colonies were obliged to do- 





— 


mesticate with the parent hive. This year cannot be 
counted a prolific one for honey, owing to the August and 
September drought: many growers have not filled one set 
of boxes, in the patent hive, which in good seasons fill 
two. 
~ Anew modification of the common hive has lately been 
introduced, which completely disposes of the necessity 
of allowing the bees to choose their time and disposition 
to swarm, and yet they increase the number in an equal 
ratio, without the loss or danger of losing them. : 
To explain it, take for instance a common square hive 
and saw it in two parts from top to bottom, then put it 
together with four Dowell pins and a hook and staple on 
each side to fasten it together again. Across each half 
are fixed some thin pieces of slats to keep the bees from 
constructing their combs continuous, and across the hive. 
Put a swarm of bees into them in the usual manner. The 
nextyear when they a show disposition to swarm,have ano- 
ther hive on the same plan, with pins and hooks exactly a- 
like; then slip down two pieces of tin or sheet iron of the 
size of the hive, and divide them; then, by the help of an as- 
sistant, add one of the new halves to each, and you have 
two swarms, each with room to work, and so to do as 
often as they show signs of swarming. [It does not seem 
important whether you have got a queen with each or not, 
as both parts have brood comb and they will immediately 
provide themsetves with one ; and the principle may be ap- 
plied to the patent hive. 1 believe it to be the subject of 
a patent right, and is sold ata fair price to all applicants. 
—Genesee Farmer. 





Garpen vs. Fiery Beans—We can well remember 
when the field bean was universally used as a crop for 
harvesting dry, the garden bean being considered unsuit- 
able for the purpose. The practice of late years has 
made serious inroads on this opinion ; and where this has 
been long tried, it is a common observation, even with 
the uneducated consumers, that garden beans require much 
less pork to give equal body and flavor to them than is 
necessary with the field bean. 

Since comes in to verify and explain this opinion; as 
it has been found on analysis, that the kidney contains 
23.6 per cent. of legumin, albumen, &c., while the field 
bean contains but 11.7 per cent., a difference in tavor of 
the former of more than 100 per cent., which, however, is 
lessened by greater proportions of some of the nutritious 
principles of the latter. The legumin, albumen, &c., is 
nearly analogous to the nutritious principles contained in 
meat, and hence the correct estimate placed upon the sn- 
perior value of the kidney bean for edible purposes. It 
may be added that, on strong soils, the kidney bean is e- 
qually wholesome, and a much more prolific bearer than 
the field bean; which is all that is necessary to be known, 
to ensure for it a substitution in all cases for the latter, by 
all suchas read agricultural papers or who take the 
least interest in the study of the why and wherefore of the 
farmer’s profession.—.Am. Ag. 





Shelter for Stock.—Liebig asserts that “ our cloth- 
ing is merely an equivalent for a certain amount of food.” 
In other words, if we keep ourselves comfortable and 
warm, we cannot eat so much, because the amount of heat 
to be supplied would be diminished. 

These observations are as applicable to domestic ani- 
mals as to ourselves, and they teach the farmer the neces- 
sity of providing comfortable shelter for his stock. Ithas 
been proved by repeated experiments, that animals during 
the winter season entirely exposed to the weather, do not 
thrive as well, nor keep in as good condition, as those 
comfortably housed, although they consume from 25 to 
100 per cent., the most food : thas showing the owners of 
stock, that if they have not sufficient mercy upon their 
dumb beasts, to provide them shelter in winter, their in- 
terest at least should prompt them to doso. We can add 
little to what we wrote under this head in our last volume, 
more than to say, that an industrious and humane man 
will always find materials for cover for his stock, even if 
they be of the roughest and rydest kind. If we could do 
to better, we would even drive our animals into a wood 
for shelter, as trees and brush will atleast break off the 
cold rough winds, ifthey do no more.—Am Ag. 





Encouragement to Silk Growers——M. Van Schaack, 
Esq., of New York, has proposed to give $1,000 to the 
American Institute, to be awarded as premiums, in sums 
of $100 annually, to encourage the growth of silk.—.2/0. 
Cultivator. 
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Tue Manacement or Sucer sy Tne Great Fiock 
Masters IN THE WEST OF IRELAND. 


Breeding and feeding stock are intimately and connect- 
ively linked together, yet there are two different depart- 
ments in the management of agriculture, and in no part of 
Europe do we find the breeding and feeding of sheep 
connected and carried on successfully to any extent, but 
in the province of Connaught in the west of Ireland. 

The system so successfully practiced there, appears to 
me, worthy ofa minute detail, as not only interesting, but 
possibly useful to a majority of your agricultural rea- 
ders. 

No business can be successtully pursued, unless sys- 
tematised ; and no pursuit requires a more strict adherence 
to system, than the breeding and feeding of stock. There 
is a season in which each movement connected with the 
business should be made, and if not done in that season, 
the result must be more or less disastrous, and vice 
versa. 

The breed of sheep that the graziers of Connaught have 
found to be the most profitable for them, is the long-wool- 
ed Leicester, the same as is to be found with that worthy 
and intelligent farmer and gentleman, of your county, Mr. 
Jacob Hite. It is not my intention here to discuss which 
of the various breeds of sheep would be the most profita- 
ble for farmers of the West to adopt, it is sufficient for iny 
purpose to be able to assure them with confidence, that 
the treatment and management I describe is alike adapted 
to the Merino as to the Leicester, or to the Southdown, 
from one of which breeds they must certainly make their 
selection. 

The age of sheep dates from the month of May. No 
ewe is ever put to the ram until gone two years old; the 
reasons are many and obvious. It stunts their growth, 
injures the constitution, they are never so good nurses, 
their limbs are stunted, and consequently the breed is de- 
teriorated, and they are never the bearer of such good or 
heavy fleeces after. ‘The two year old maiden ewes se- 
lected for the ram, afier shearing are not put upon the 
richest pastures, as it is desirable that their condition 
should not be so high when put to the ram, as those ewes 
that have lambs one or two seasons : for it is well known 
to breeders, that when maiden ewes are put to the ram in 
too high condition, they are not so apt to keep the ram, as 
it is termed, as those that are not so fat, and if they do 
keep, they are more likely, with their first lamb, in that 
high condition, to cast it and not bring it to maturity. 
About the first of October all the old ewes are parcelled 
out, and put to the ram, rarely more than one hundred 
being putin one Jot together ; great care being taken to 
select them of as like qualities as possible, and to each 
hundred ewes, two rams are put, selected as possessing 
the qualities that the ewes they are to be put to are most 
deficient in. About the 10th of October the maiden ewes 
are in a like manner and number put to the ram. The 








difference of time being made in favor of the maiden ewe, 
as her yearning will run into finer weather in the spring, 
so very desirable, as she is alwaysa more careless and ! 
worse nurse with her first lamb than ever after. Therams| 
are taken away from the ewes about the 20th of Novem-| 
ber.. Itis.more desirable that a ewe should be run bar-| 
ren than take the ram afier that time. By this arrange- 
ment, no lambs are dropped before the Ist of March nor | 


afier the 20th of April—the season within which is con-| 
As soon as the! 
lamb is dry, after yearning, the shepherd brands it with | 
a small brand, the initials of the owner’s name, dipped in | 
tar, affixing it on the hind quarter on the ewes, and on the 
middle on the wether lambs, Little value is attached | 
to ewes having couples, unjess where they come from a 
large and capacious old ewe, who will have plenty of 
milk ta raise them with—one good lamb being always | 
preferable and more profitable than two weak or delicate | 
ones. Previous to the ewes being put to the ram, great | 
care is taken that the wool is closely trimmed from off| 


and around the tail of the ewe, in order that no obstruc-| 
tion should present itself to the easy service of the ram; a 


but, believe me itis of much importance. Great care is | 
also takeg to pasture each class of. sheep seperately, from 
the time of weaning. The ewes are kept by themselves, 
and branded differently from the wethers, so that if they 
by chance get mixed, they may be easily detected 
and immediately separated. The rams are kept by them- 
selves, never allowed off their pasture, always a rich one, 
but at the time they are with the ewes. If a ram at a 
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year old shows good formation, with evidences of having 
nearly attained his full growth, he is allowed to serve not 
more than thirty ewes ; but it is always better to let him 
attain his second year before service, if he can be dispen- 
sed with. The age at which to cast a ram must be told 
by his own indications of vigor and strength, seldom ser- 
viceable after five years old. The reason for these ar- 
rangements must be obvious to every stock master: First, 
the females, except when nursing, do not require such 
rich pasturage as the males; next, the sexes, when sepa- 
rate, feed more quietly and betier than when mixed ; and 
ewes in particular. When pastured by themselves, will 
take the ram more quickly, and keep him with greater cer- 
tainty, than if running with wethers previously ; and rams 
are much more vigorous and prolific by being kept by 
themselves, than when allowed to run in company even 
with wethers. In the month of February, previous to 
lambing, the whole flock of sheep are dagged; that is, 
the wool on the tail is closely clipped off, and the 


Llong dangling wool on the inside of the thigh is topped off 


evenly. This isdone to prevent the scour, which sheep 
usually get with the grass in the spring, from dirtying or 
adhering to that part of the fleece. The breeding ewes at the 
same time are carefully laid on their side, and the wool that 
is on the udder and immediately around the teats, is all 
quietly pulled off, as it interferes much with the sucking 
of the young lamb, and, if nottaken away, is liable to be 
pulled off and swallowed by the lamb in attempting to 
suck, and forms an indigestible pellet in the stomach, 
which frequently causes death. Care is taken that the 
ewes in lamb get no hay for the month previous to lamb- 
ing, unless the ground is entirely covered with snow, and 
that there is no other food for them, as hay has a most de- 
cided tendency to make them cast their lamb. It is almost 
unnecessary to remark that when the ewes have lambed, 
they cannot be too richly fed, and that the increased va- 
lue of the fleece, as well as of the lamb, will always more 
than compensate for any such outlay. 

About the 19th of April, when all the ewes have near- 
ly lambed, the male lambs, such as have not been selected 
to keep for rams are castrated. This isa critical operation, 
and should be performed and afterwards attended to with 
much care. Itonly requires care to ensure safety, as | 
have known thousands of lambs castrated by the same 
man, myself assisting him, and not one has ever died. 
Some persons attach much importance to the stage of the 
moon, but, after many years close observation, I could 
never discover any effect it had upon any agricultural pur- 
suit | was ever engaged in. The operation should be 
performed at early daylight, before the lamb sucks; a mor- 
ning should be selected entirely free from frost, and of as 
mild and soft an atmosphere as possible. The day upon 
which the operation is performed, and the day after, the 
shepherd should be constantly amongst his flock, and not 
allow the lambs to liedown too long at any one time; 
gentle motion promotes circulation and prevents stiffness, 
with the third day all danger is over. I shall endeavor to 
explain how this operation is performed, for the benefit of 
the uninitiated. The whole of the flock intended to be 
operated upon, are coilected together and put into a pen, 
as early as possible, and before the lamb sucks. Two ac- 
tive men are emploved to catch the lambs indiscriminate- 
lv, and as taken to declare their sex; the tail of the female 
is cut off to the proper length, say four inches, ant then 
liberated outside the pen, the male lamb is handed over to 
the person called the “holder,” whe stands with his back 
to the fence, or to some other support; he then takes the 
lamb, puts its shoulders and back against his breast, with 


| the head leaning back over his sholders; he bends the 


right fore leg down, and pulls the right leg up over it and 
takes both firmly in his hand, and does in the like manner 
with the left fore and hind leg, and takes them in his left 
hand. The operator stands before him, feels with his 
fore finger and thumb that both testicles are down, he then 
cuts the top ofthe bag off, fully one inch, and places his 
first and second fingec above the testicles, as clamps to 
press them out; he then cuts the sack containing them, 
and when they protrude, he takes each seperately be- 
tween his teeth, pressing his hands gently upon the bowels 
of the lamb opposite his kidneys, and with his teeth gently 
pulls the testicle with its string out; the tail is then cut 
off,and the lamb quietly laid down, and set at liberty out- 
side the pen. The operator must be very particular not 
to chew or smoke tobacco, nor drink spirituous liquor on 
the morning he operates ; if he does, it will be certain 
death to the lamb. 








the flock. Washing the fleece on the sheep’s back i3 nev- 
er omitted, as the wool not only brings a better price, but 
its quality for the manufacturer is much better when wash- 
ed on the back, than when washed in the fleece, off. 
A manufacturer once told me that wool when wash- 
ed and dried in the fleece, off the sheep, becomes 
dry and brittle like that taken from an unhealthy 
animal, as compared to the wool washed on the sheep. 
The “ yolk,” as it is technically termed, of the wool is 
lost; that is, the oily and elastic feel which is imparted to 
the fleece by a healthy and good conditioned sheep. The 
washing is usually performed between the 20th of May 
and Ist of June,and shearing commences within ten days 
or two weeks after the washing, always allowing suffi- 
cient time, after the fleece is dry, and before it is shorn, 
for the sheepfto sweat, and impart to the wool its natural 
oil and elasticity, which improves the quality and adds to 
its weight. Shearing and washing are so well understood 
by every farmer, that itis unnecessary to explain the pro- 
cess, but it may be well to point out how the wool is put 
up and packed, when taken off the sheep. Near the shear- 
ers is placed a smooth table about three feet wide and 
four feet high. As each sheep is shorn, the fleece, which 
should be kept whole and nottorn, is taken up by a per- 
son that lays it on the binding table, where two men stand, 
the one opposite the other, one of whom opens aud turns 
it, with the clipped side down ; they then carefully pull off, 
from around the head, the belly, and inside of the thighs, 
the coarse and dirty wool, onan average nearly half pound 
off of each fleece, taking care always, with the wether 
fleeces, to leave the middle belly piece in, as it carries 
with it the distinguishing mark of the sex; the wool off 
the wethers, if sold alone, being valued at from one to two 
shillings per stone higher. Then the man who /ias the 
end of the fleece next to him turns the belly and the sides 
into the back, and commences from the tail to rol! it up; 
the man at the head twisting a rope of the wool from the 
neck part, sufficiently long to go round the fleece and tie 
it up tight it is then thrown aside on a wide spread of 
bagging or canvass, and by a boy thrown into the pack, 
which is suspended from a gallows, by the two uppermost 
corners, the bottom just resting on the ground, in which is 
aman, who, with his feet, packs the fleeces in layers,-as 
tight as he can drive them. This pack usually contains 
from eight hundred to one thousand pounds. When pack- 
ed, and the mouth sown up, it is numbered, and a memo- 
randum taken of the one kind of wool it contains; wheth- 
er the fleeces of the year old ewes and wethers, (the sta- 
ple being longer,) or whether the fleeces of maiden or old 
ewes, or those of the two-year old wethers. There is not 
trouble in noticing this distinction; each kind of sheep 
being fed in separate pastures, are driven in lots, as they 
are fed, into the shearing pen, and consequently, at the 
binding table, there is no trouble in noting them down. 
The whole of this process at the binding table lias not 
only the neatness and exactness in view, that should be 
observed in every agricultural operation, but itis all im- 
portant to the manufacturer, to facilitate his opera:ion of 
stapling the wool for the various purposes he inenc's it for. 

As each sheep is shorn, it is brought to the branding 
pot, and there branded and figured ;_ the brand (the initials 
of the owner’s name) to distinguish property, and the 
figure to denote the age of the sheep from one to four, no 
higher figure being used. The ewes all branded on the 
hind quarter, the wethers in the middle, on the r.bs; the 
material used is boiled pitch and tar, about equal quanti- 
ties, which remains quite distinct and undefaced for the 
whole year. When the ewes are shorn, the lam! s are all 
eanght and dagged, the wool taken closely off the tail and 
the inside of the thighs, and then branded. Within a few 
days after shearing the lambs are weaned, except a few of 
the most weakly that were dropped late, and are placed in 
lots not to exceed fifty, on the richest and best pastures. 
From the nature of the enclosures in that country, this 
distribution is easily made, as the whole of it is fouced in 
in fields from ten acres up to one hundred. 

In May, the two-year old wethers, the old ewes, (being 
no longer fit for breeding,) and the barren ewes tat have 
missed the ram, are put upon the best fattening postures, 
and in the fall are taken to the great fair of Ballinasloe, in 
the province of Connaught, held on the 4th, Sth, Gth, and 
7th of October in each year, and there sold to persons 


from various parts of the United Kingdoms. Buvers at- 
tend that great fair from every part of Ireland, Fngland, 


Scotland, and Wales. The number of sheep and black 
cattle, as well as horses, exposed for sale there, on those 


Next in succession comes the washing and shearing of! days, would be toa person who never witnessed \:, almost 
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incredivie-—two days being allotted for the sale of sheep, 

one of horses, and one for black cattle, no two kinds 

being allowed to be expcsed on the same day. With this! 

fair terminates the labors of the Connaught grazier for the | 
ear, aud by it is determined his profits or losses. 

The clip of wool off of four thousand sheep, all ages 
and sexes included, averages fully eight pounds per sheep, 
exclusive of the coarse wool and dagging, taken off as 
described, which fully averages one pound per head, and 
js of ready sale to the country people at two-thirds of the 
value of the best fleece, from which they manufacture 
their druggets and coarse flannels. The whole clip of 
wool is usually sent to a factor in Dublin, where it finds 
a ready sale to the English manufacturers, who go there 
regularly to purchase their combing wools. 

In the last thirty years that I have been engaged in this 
business, I do not recollect but one year that this descrip- 
tion of wool sold at a less price than sixteen shillings per 
stone of fourteen pounds, or twenty-five cents per pound 
of this currency. The two-year old fat wethers in the 
same period have fully averaged two guineas per head, or 
ten dollars this currency, and the cast ewes have averaged 
fully one guinea per head or five dollars this currency. 
The average rent of the land:on which these stock are fed 
is about seven dollars per acre, including one dollar per 
acre taxes, in the shape of quit and crown rent, country 
cess, and tithes. Each acre will feed fat four of those old 
sheep to average thirty-five pounds per quarter, net mut- 
ton, or five of the year old sheep per acre, and half that 
number in the winter. But I do not know any one in the 
whole province exclusively engaged in the breeding of 
sheep; they all raise and fatten cattle as well, as great ad- 
vantages arise from mixing the two stocks in the pastures 
—the cattle eating grasses that the sheep would uot touch 
and vice versa. This article has already been extended 
to such a length that | must reserve, for a future commu- 
nication, some remarks | intended to make, in comparison, 
as to the plan that ought to be pursued here in raising 
flocks on the unenclosed prairies, and the system describ- 
ed as pursued in Connaught. 

] am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Louisville Jour. GRAZIER. 





Cotton Feather Beds.—The Southron recommends ma- 
king matresses of cotton, which he says is preferable to 
any thing, as it is not liable to harbor insects, to become 
matted, has no moths, and is good for rheumatism. Cost 
of mattresses he estimates as follows— 

Hair, from $15 to $20 

Wool,from. ....s- B* 
Feathers, from. . . . .- 16 “ 26 
Moss, from. . ... ., 12 “ OO 
Shucks, from . ... . 13 * OO 
Cotton, from . . .. . 6“ 8 





Clover Machine —A machine for getting out clover- 
seed, exhibited by H. Baldwin, of Washington, Litchfield 
county, Connecticut, appears to be excellent, is well re- 
commended by those who have tried it, and received the 
first premium of the American Institute, in 1840.—.4lbany 
Cultivator. 


FARMERS! EXAMINE FOR YOURSELVES! 
The wellselected stock of Implements belonging to JAMES 
HUEY & CO. No. 7 Bowty’s waar, Baltimore. Our stock 
consists of a large lot of PLOUGHS, SHEARS, POINTS, and 
CULTIVATORS, which we will sell low to suit the times—a- 
mong which rank the economical WILEY, andthe MINOR & 
HORTON PLOUGH ofthe N. York composition metal and ma- 
nufacture—the share has a double point and edge, equal to two 
shares and points. We keep on hand all kinds of PLOUGHS, 
premium CORN SHELLERS, HAY & STRAW CUTTERS, 
Corn & Cob CRUSHERS, Horse RAKES, Corn and Tobacco 
HOES. {Farmers and Planterson the Eastern and Western 
Shores inay send their ordeis with confidence, as they will be at- 
tended ‘o with promptitude. Wealso keep GARDEN & FIELD 
SEEDS. Thankful for past favors, we hope to merit a continu- 
ance ofthesame. Agents for the above implements, 
S. L. STEER, Market st. near the corner of Paca, Baltimore 
£. & W. BISHOP, Bel-air market, Baltimore, fe 28 


TEN DOLLARS REWARD. 

~ The above reward will be paid for the delivery, to 
kK) Dr. Woodside, at the Baltimore and Ohio rail road 
depot, of a fine DURHAM HEIFER, between two 
0/2 Noam and three years old, of fine size and in good condi- 


tion. This heifer was brought from Philadelphia on the steam- 
boat, and escaped, it is supposed, from the boat after her arrival 
in Bal'imore, on Saturday, the 19th of October last. Her coloris 
Principally white, but with spots of roan interspersed over the bo- 
dy, and a strawberry roan head and neck. She is very gentle, and 
had on, when lost, aleather halter, fastened together with iron ri- 
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PORTABLE TUBULAR STEAM GENERATOR.  ! 
The undersigned successors to the late firm of Bentley, Randali & 
Co. are manufacturing, and have constantly on hand a full assort- | 
ment of the above Boilers, which within the last few months have 
undergone many improvements: we can now with confidence re- 
commend them for simplicity, strength, durability, economy in fuel, 
time, labor and room, to surpass any other Steam Generator now 
in use, They are equally well adapted to the Agriculturist for 
cooking food for cattle and hogs, the Dyer, Hatter and Tanner for 
heating liquors, to Manufacturers (both Cotton and Woollen) for 
heating their mills, boiling sizing, heating cylinders, &c , to Pork 
Butchers for heating water for scalding hogs and for rendering lard, 
to Tallow Chandlers for melting tallow by circulation of hot water 
(in u jacket,) to Public Houses and Institutions for cooking, wash- 
ing and soap making, and for many other purposes, for all of which 
they are now in successful operation ; the economy in fuel is almost 
incredible ; we guarantee under all circumstances a saving of two 
thirds, and in many instances fully three fourths—numerous certifi- 
cates from the very best of authority can be produced to substanti- 
ate the fact. We had the pleasure of receiving the premium for 
the best Steam Apparatus at the Agricultural Fair held at Govans- 

town in October 1843. 
Manufactory, McCausland’s old Brewery, Holliday st. 
near Pleasant st., Baltimore, Md. 
Dec. 6. tf RANDALL & CO. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

J. S. EASTMAN, at No. 36 West Pratt st. about half a square 
west of the Baltimore and Ohio rail road depot, has on hand a great 
variety of Plows and Plow Castings, and other Farming Imple- 
menrs at wholesele and retail, as follows, viz. his newly patented 
Cleasy self-sharpening plows of 7 different sizes, (and one large 
left hand do) he has many testimonies to show the superior merits 
of this implement. 

Also--Gideon Davis’ improved ploughs, of allsizes, wrought 
and cast shares, do do. Connecticut improved, a superior article for 
light soil; Evans’ reverse point ploughs, with cast shares only;Wy- 
man’s No, O. self-sharpeners, various bar-share and coulter ploughs 
and superior side ploughs, ete. etc. Also, corn and tobacco Culti- 
vators, wheat fans, cylindrical straw cutters of various sizes, a su- 
perior article; lime carts, superior Pennsylvania made grain Crar 
dles; small Burrstone Mills for driving by horse-power or steam; 
Corn Shellers, Threshing Machines (and horse-powers for two or 
four horses) made very durable and to thresh clean. Bachelder’s 
and Osgood‘s patent corn planters, etc. with a great variety of other 
implements made of the best materials and in thebesi manner. All 
the above are sold at reduced prices to suit the times. may | 


FARM FOR SALE. 

The advertiser will sell the Farm on which he now resides, situ- 
ated in Baltimore county, about 30 miles north of the city, and a- 
bout 4 miles from the Susquehanna rail road, containing 100 acres 
of land, about two-thirds of the same is under good cultivation, the 
balance is well timbered ; the fields lay well to the sun, and are 
well watered ; there are a number of excellent springs and a sufti- 
ciency of water fora mill; there is a quantity of good meadow, 
and much more can be made; also a variety of choice fruit; a 
stone Dwelling House, 26 by 36 feet, 3 stories high, a log barn 
with stables and a threshing floor ; and other couveniences. The 
whole of this property can be procured at a low rate for cash, or 
for notes on interest with good security or by way of exchange for 
property in the city. Enquire at this office. jal 

















vets; and likewise a piecc of new grass ropo tied round the neck. 
no20 t CHARLES B, CALVERT. 


MURRAY’S CORN & COB CRUSHERS & GRINDERS 

The subscriber having so simplified the construction of the Ma- 
chine, and having at the same time added to its efficiency, both for 
the quantity and quality of its work, is now enabled to sel! for $25 
Crushers of the capacity of cylinder heretofore sold at 40 dollars— 
Hand Crushers for 20 dollars—either with or without self-feeders. 
Any other machines made to order. Also, Repairs ofa! kinds of 
agricultural implements. These machines can be seen in operation 
opposite the Willow Grove Farmof Mr. J. Donnell. 

fe 14 WM. MURRAY. 


THE BOMMER MANURE METHOD. 

We wish to afford every facility to the introduction of this me- 
thod, as the better it is known the higher it willbe esteemed. If 
farmers who are living in a neigborhood will club together, we will 
offer them the following inducements to purchase, viz. To any 
club of Five ordering the method to one address, we will make a 
deduction of 15 per cent. To a Club of Ten, 20 per cent. reduc- 
tion, and to larger clubs, a still larger discount upon our establish- 
ed rates for single methods, which are as follows : 





For a garden up to 20 acres, $6 
‘* 100 acres arable land, 10 
“6 200 “ “ 15 
“ce 300 “c “ec 18 
“6 400 ec “ 90 

Unlimited number of acres, 25 


§#Purchasers of a smaller right can at any time increase it by 
paying the difference in price. 

&3-Those who find it more converient, can leave their orders 
with S. Sanps, at the office of the merican Farmer, who will 
promptly attend thereto. mh 13 


NEALE & LUCKETT, Wo. 3, Light street wharf, 
Have received from a gentleman in Maryland, a supply of FLY 
PROOF WHEAT for Seed, which they offer for sale at $14 per 
bushel. This is a very superior wheat, weighing from 60 to 65 
pounds to the bushel, yielding largely upon lands of tolerab'y qual- 
ity, safe from the ravages of the fly, and making a rich and very 
nice flour. It is of German origin, and a different species from the 
Mediterranean wheat, which it is believed does not yield good flour. 
Persons wishing to supply themselves with seed, are desired to call 








and examine the sampie now on hand. A few hundred bushels 
more can be obtained hem the same source, if early application be 
made. Aug 28 


BALTIMORE MARKET, Jan. 21. ) Tobaeco has 
Beef, Balt. mess, 9a Butter, Glades, No. 1,13 been dull this 
Do. do. No.l, 7a Do. do. 2, Tall |week ; shipp’s 
Do. prime, 6a Do. do. 3, 5a7 joffer to buy, 
Pork, mess 10$al1} Do. Western 2, 6a occasionally, 
Do. No. 1 10 Do. do. 3, 5a6 {but they ten- 
Do. prime 93 Lard, Balt. kegs, 1, a7der such low 
Do. cargo, Do. do." 2, none'prites holders 


a 
Bacon, hams, Ba.lb a7} | Do Western, 1, a63/refuse to sell. 
Do. middlings,““ 053 | Do. do. 2, 5a5;/The stock is 
Do. shoulders, ‘* 54a Do. _do.bls 1, 6a6})moderate and 
Do. asst’d, West. 44 Cheese, casks, not well as- 





Do hams, 5aT Do. boxes, 5a8}\sorted. We 
Do. middlings, a5 Do. extra, 12al5\quote Mary’d 
Do. shoulders, 33a4 as before, viz. 
COTTON— Infer. & com. 
Virginia, 9a10 ] Tennessee, lb. 2a3; midd. to 
Upland, 63 Alabama, 1lal2 |good $3.50a5; 
Louisiana, 113 Florida, 10a12 |good $6a7.50; 
North Carolina, 10a11 | Mississippi and fine 8a14. 
LUMBER— Small sales of 





Georgia Flooring 12a15j\Joists & Sc’ling,W.P.7a10;Ground Leaf 
S. Carolina do 10a12/Joists& Sc’ling,Y.P. 7al0jat 37, for in- 
White Pine, pann’] 25a27|Shingles, W. P. 2a9iferior to good 





Common, 20a22|Shingles,ced’r, 3.00a9.00|parcels; there 
Select Cullings, 14a16\/Laths, sawed, 1.25a 1.75)is nothing do- 
Common do 8al0\Laths, split, 50a 1.00jing in Ohio, 
MOLASSES— and former 
Havana, Istqu. gl 30a31 |New Orleans 3la_ |prices are con 


Porto Rico, 292a Poni a. Mart 26a28\tinuec, viz: 
English Island, Sugar House, 28a36 \Com. to midd. 
SOAPS— |3a4.50; good 5 
Baltimore white, 12a14|North’rn, br’n & yel.3}a4}/a6; fine red & 
brown & yell’w 4$a5$]| wrappery6.50 
TOBACCO— {a10; fine yell. 
Common 2a 34; Yellow, 8 al0 |7.50a10, and 
Browp and red, 4 a 5 | Fine yellow, 12a14 jextra wrappe- 





Grout ieaf, 6 a 7 | Virginia, 4 a 9 jry 1lal3. The 
Fine red ja 8 | Rappahannock, inspections of 
wrappery, suitable Kentucky, 3a_ jthe week are 

for segars, 8a13 | St. Domingo, 13 al] |5 hhds Md.;7 
Yellow and red, 7al0 ' Cuba, 15 a38 |do Ohio, and 


PLASTER PARIS— 
Cargo, pr ton cash 2.75a [Ground per bbl. 1.12a 


8do Kentuc- 
ky—total 20 


SUGARS — bhds. 
Hav. wh.100]bs 9a10.50|St. Croix, 100Ibs 7.00a8.00} Catile—400 
Do. brown a7.50\ Brazil, white, a |head of Beef 


Cattle offered 
this morning 


Porto Rico, 


5.50a6.40/Do. — brown, 
New Orleans, 


5.55a \Lump, Ib. c. 


FLOUR—We quote. at the Scales 
Superfine How. st., from stores, bl $4.12. of which 116 
0. City Mills, 4.25. were purcha- 

Do. Susquehanna, sed for Phila- 
Rye, first 3.37a delphia mar- 
Corn Meal, kiln dried, per bbl. 2.25 ket, and the 
Do. per hhd. 11.75 balance were 
GRAIN— : taken by the 


Wheat, white,p bu 90a100;Peas, black eye, 50a55 |city butchers 
“best Va red 87a  |Cloverseed,store $4.37a jat prices ran+ 
“ord. topri. Md 75a87 |Timothy do 2.a2.25)ging generally 
Corn, white, 40a41 |Flaxseed,roughst. 1.35 |from 1.50 to 2 
“ yellow Md. 42a43 |Chop’d Rye, 100 Ibs. 1.25 |75 per 100)bs. 
Rye, Md. 67a (Ship Stuff, bus. 20a jon the hoofas 
Oats, Md. 27a28 |Brown Stuff, l5a fin quality, e- 


Beans, 110 Shorts, bushel, 10a {qual to 3a5.50 
FEATHERS—perlb. 3la net. A lot of 
COFFEE— 15 head ver 

Havana, 7 a & | Java, lb. 10 a12 |superior qual- 

P. Ricoa Laguay. 54a61 | Rio, 63a75 ity brought $3 

St. Domingo, 53a 6 | Triage, ta 41/25 per 100lbs. 
CANDLES— on the hoof. 

Mould,common,  al0 |Sperm, 30a31 | Hogs—Live 


60a65 {are scarce and 
are selling at 


Do. choice brands,10} 
Dipped, a9 
$4 2524.37 per 100 Ibs. 
Grain—Wheats are wanted—a smal! parcel of red from wagons 
was sold today at 87 cents. We hegr of no sales of Corn; last quo- 
tations were 40a41 c. for white and 42a44c. for yellow. Oats are 
nominally worth 27a28c. 


Wax, 














GROUND PLASTER. 


The subscriber is now engaged in the grinding of Plaster of Paris 
for agricultural purposes, and would respectfully inform Farmers 
and dealers that he is prepared to furnish it of the best quality at 
the lowest market price, deliverable in any part of the city, or on 
board Vessels free of expense, application to be made at the Union 
Plaster Mill, near the Glass House, or at the office No. 6 Bowly’s 
Wharf, corner Wood street. P. S. CHAPPELL, or, 
an. 3. WM. L. HOPKINS, Agent. 





PERUVIAN GUANO. 


The balance of the cargo of Peruvian Guano received by the un- 
dersigned per ship “Orpheus” from the Chincha Islands, for ac- 
count of the Peruvian Guano company, is offered at the following 
prices. 

Under cne ton 
Frem 1 to 5 tons, 

“« 5to10 “ 
Over 19 tons, $50 6 

This cargo is warranted to be pure and of the best quality. 

For sale in bags (of about 130 Ibs. each) in small quantities by 
David U. Harris, opposite the museum, Baltimore street, or in par- 


cels of one ton and upwarcs by 
SAML. K. GEORGE, 
No. 2 German st., Baltimore, 
Agent for the Peruvian Guano company. 


3 cts. per Ib. 
$60 per 2240 Ibs. 
$55 “ 


‘ 
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@9-Orders for an article in the annexed catalogue will meet 
with ste t ners Se addressed to S. SANDS, publisher of ,the 
American Farmer, or to R. Sinclair, jr. & Co. Light st. wharf. 


CORN SHELLERS, 


iv 


~ 


aii? 


The above figure represents Goldsborough’s Patent 
Cylindrical Corn Sheller and Husker, for horse 
power. This machine is worthy the attention of 
extensive corn growers; they are capable of shelling 
130 bushels per hour, and are warranted to shell 
1200 bushels per day, without any extra effort; they 
break no corn and leave none on the cob. This 
machine will also husk and shell about half the 
above quantity in a day. Price 

Vertical cast iron wheel, ditto 

Ditto, small sized, ss 

Double Shellers, 

Single . do 


$40 00 


16 00 
15 00 
17 00 
12 00 


PORTABLE THRESHING MACHINES AND HORSE 
POWERS. 


Threshing Machines for two horse power 
Band for ditto - 
Horse powers, adapted to the draught of two horses 
Threshing Machines, for four horse power 

Band for ditto - 10 00 
Horse powers adapted to the draught of four horses 100 00 
Separators, common and Pitt’s 


The great deficiency of strength, durability, &c. of the va- 
rious horse powers and threshing machines, that have been 
offered for sale, has induced us to plan and manutacture the 
above machines, which embrace great strength of material, 
simplicity of construction, and made in the most substantial 
manner, Printed directions will be furnished with each ma- 
chine, which may be easily understood. 


e - 


CENTRIFUGAL DISSEMINATOR, 


PRATT DEL. - 

For scattering lime, marl, ashes, manure, plaster, 
wheat, oats, rye, &c. From | peck to 100 bushels 
can be scatiered with this machine, with exaciness, 
regularity, and with a saving of about one-third 
over the usual mode of scattering manures & seeds, 30 00 


Ditto without the fixtures for scattering seeds, 35 00 


GRAIN CRADLES. 


Wood braced with seythe complete, 
fron # = 


Cradles without scythes, 


$4 
5 
2 75a3 75 


AMERICAN FARMER 


LNo 36 





——— 











CYLINDRICAL VEGETABLE CUTTER. 
A 























\ 


These machines will cut about 800 bushels of Beets, 
Turnips, &c. per day. They can be regulated to 
cut thick or thin pieces at pleasure, and are proba- 
bly the most simple and best machines of the kind 
in this country, 


Ellis’ Hand Vegetable Cutt 





. a $20 00 
er, a simple good article, 2 00 


TURNIP DRILL. 


litt 
ld 


[| 


Galt’s Churn possesses all the advantages of the com- 
mon barrel churn, and constructed so that the drum 
can be divided, allowing it to be thoroughly cleans- 
ed - $5 a 1000 


CULTIVATORS. 


Expanding Corn, . 
Common do 
Expanding Tobacco, 


Common do 
Cast iron tined 


HARROWS. 


No. 1 Angular Corn, 

2 Angular Corn, 
Angular Hinge, , 

No. 1 Hinge Harrows, 

2 Hinge Harrows, 
Large English hinge do. 

No. 1 Square drag Harrow, 

2 do do do 

$ do do do : 


(Catalogue to be Continued.) 





WHITE TURKIES. 


| A few pairs for sale at $3 per pair. Also for sale in t i 
several kinds of Fancy Fowl &e. =e 1 


r pure bred CHINA SOW, about 1 yea 
lo. 
ja 15 


rold, in fine order, at 
SAMUEL SANDS 
at the office « of the American Farmer. 
PRICE 100 DOLLARS. 

Reaping machines simplified, and their durability ve greatl 
increased, will cut as fast asany | made prior to 1841 my how 
ses are geared abreast, and are relieved from the once objectiona- 
ble weight, and the draught is very much diminished. The value 
4 _ ee has been tested by Wm. Butler and Jacob 

taley, of Shepherdstown, Va. who if applied to will give i 
highest charaoter. ‘ 7 —— a 


The large Reapersare made as usual at ¢170—medi ae 
bo made to erder. 3 medium size wil] 








My Corn and Cob Crasher, 
unrivalled—price $25 to $35. 
Baltimore, Jan. 7, 1845. 


so well known in the South, sta 
,OBED HUSSEY 
_ ja9 





WHITMAN’S THRASHING MACHINE & HORSE POW. 
ER DEPOT, No. 2 Eutaw st., opposite the Eutaw House, where 
the subscriber now offers for sale all his new improvements in the 
Thrashing-machine and Horse-power line, consisting in part of his 
new SEPARATOR, patented March 20th, 1844, which thrashes 
and cleans the grain at one operation, and is considered the great- 
est labor saving machine, and of the most value to the farmer of a- 
ny machine ever invented in this country. 

NEW STRAW CARRIERS—These machines thrash and sep- 
arate the grain from the straw in a rapid and perfect manner, and 
are highly approved by all. 

Improved CYLINDER THRASHERS—Warranted to thrash 
faster than any other kind of thrashers that can be produced. 

Improved HORSE POWERS, on the rail-way principle, for one 
or twohorses. These machines are durable, possess double the 
power of the common kind, and occupy about one eighth of the 
room. All of the above are made of the best materials, by experi- 
enced workmen, and warranted. i will furnish a man to go out 
with them and set them up in any part of this State, if desired. 

As this is no humbug, all who feel an interest in agriculture are 
respectfully invited to call and examine for themselves. 

All orders addressed to the subscriber, Baltimore city, will meet 
—- attention. EZRA WHITMAN. Jr. 
JY 





JAMES MURRAY’S 

PREMIUM CORN AND COB CRUSHERS. 
These already celebrated machines have obtained the premium 
by a fair trial against the other Crushers exhibited at the Fair held 
at Govanstown, Balt. co. Md. Oct. 18th, 19th and 20th, 1843, and 
the increased demand enables the patentee to give further induce- 
ments to purchasers by fitting an extra pair of grinders to each mae 
chine without extra charge. Prices $25, 30, 35, 40, 45. 
, ALSO, small MILLS, which received a certificate of merit, for 

15, 

I have also superior CUTTING BOXES, such as will bear in- 
spection by either farmers or mechanics. 
Also, Horse Powers, Mills, Corn Shellers, Mill and Carry-log 
Screws, smal] Steam Engines, Turning Lathes, &c. &c. 
Also, a second hand Steam Engine, 16 horse power, and the 
works for two Saw Mills. 
Any kind of Machine, Model or Mill-work built to order, and all 
= planned and erected by the subscriber, warranted to operate 
well. 
$#Orders can be left with J. F. Callan, Washington, D.C. S. 
Sands, Farmer office; or the subscriber, 
Mr. Abner Linthcum, jr., and all Machinests are invited to & 
fair trial of Grinding against my Corn and Cob Crushers, and if I 
do not do more work, taking the power, quantity, and quality into 
consideration, I will give them my machine gratice. 
Patent Rights for sale by the subsbriber. 
8 JAS. MURRAY, Millwright, Baltimore. 


oO 





CLAIRMONT NURSERY, 
NEAR BALTIMORE, 

pee AS the time is at hand for transplanting TREES, the 
Seow subscribers hereby infurm their friends and the public 

Fiveg? that they have on hand a good assortment of Fruit and 

Ornamental Trees, Shrubbery, &c. Also a Jarge addition 

of the new and finest ROSES, together with Tulips, Crocus and 
Peaonic Roots, very fine of different colors, Asparagus Roots one 
to two years old, all of which they offer on reasonable terms. Cat- 
alogues furnished gratis by applying to the subscribers, or R. Sin- 
clair Jr. &c. 62 Light street, Baltimore. 
oc 30 2aw12t SINCLAIR & CORSE. 











See PNG cn 
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$9-Orders for an article in the annexed catalogue will meet 
with Soeanpt atiantion, addressed to S. SANDS, publisher of ,the 
American Ram. or to R, Sinclair, jr. & Co. Light st. wharf. 





CORN SHELLERS. 
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The above figure represents Goldsborough’s Patent 
Cylindrical Corn Sheller and Husker, for horse 
power. This machine is worthy the attention of 
extensive corn growers; they are capable of shelling 
130 bushels per hour, and are warranted to shell 
1200 bushels per day, without any extra effort; they 
break no corn and leave none on the cob. . This 
machine will also husk and shell about half the 


above quantity in a day. Price - 4 $40 00 
Vertical cast iron wheel, ditto - ‘. 16 00 
Ditto, small sized, “s - 7 15 00 
Double Shellers, - - - 17 00 
Single do - - - 4° 12 00 


PORTABLE THRESHING MACHINES AND HORSE 
POWERS. 


Threshing Machines for two horse powers - $40 00 
Band for ditto - - - - 8 00 
Horse powers, adapted to the draught of two horses 75 00 
Threshing Machines, for four horse power - 6000 
Band for ditto - - 10 00 


Horse powers adapted to the draught of four horses 100 00 
Separators, common and Pitt’s 


The great deficiency of strength, durability, &c. of the va- 
rious horse powers and threshing machines, that have been 
offered for sale, has induced us to plan and manufacture the 
above machines, which embrace great strength of material, 
simplicity of construction, and made in the most substantial 
manner. Printed directions will be furnished with each ma- 
chine, which may be easily understood. 





CENTRIFUGAL DISSEMINATOR, 





@RATT DEL. 


For scatiering lime, marl, ashes, manure, plaster, 
wheat, oais, rye, &e. From | peck to 100 bushels 
ean be scatiered with this machine, with exaciness, 
regularity, and with a saving of about one-third 
over the usual mode of scattering manures & seeds, 30 00 


Ditto without the fixtures for scattering seeds, 35 00 





GRAIN CRADLES. 


Wood braced with seythe complete, 
Jron oe “ be 


Cradles without scythes, 


$4 
5 
2 75a3 75 


AMERICAN FARMER 


LNo 36 

















CYLINDRICAL VEGETABLE CUTTER. 
A 





_ 
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These machines will cut about 800 bushels of Beets, 
Turnips, &e. per day. They can be regulated to 
cut thick or thin pieces at pleasure, and are proba- 
bly the most simple and best machines of the kind 
in this country, 


$20 
Ellis’ Hand Vegetable Cutt 


‘ 7 - 00 
er, a simple good article, 2 00 





TURNIP DRILL. 











WHITE TURKIES. 


| A few pairs for sale at $3 per pair. Also fi i ; 
several kinds of Fancy Fowls, ke. Reece “pring, 


P r pure bred CHINA SOW, about 1 yea 
lo. 
ja 15 


rold, in fine ord 
SAMUEL SANDS," 
at the office of the American Farmer 


PRICE 100 DOLLARS. 
Reaping machines simplified, and their durabili 
increased, will cut as fast as any I made rier | to it Med aren] 
ses are geared abreast, and are relieved from the once objections. 
ble weight, and the eee is very much diminished. The cue 
of this late improvement has been tested by Wm. Butler and heath 
Staley, of Shepherdstown, Va. who if applied to will give it the 
highest charaoter. 


The large Reapersare made as usual at ¢170—medi gh 
bo made to pn $ medium size wil] 








My Corn and Cob Crasher, so well known in the South 
unrivalled—price $25 to $35, 


» Stands 
Baltimore, Jan. 7, 1845. Y. 


,OBED HUSSE 
ind 
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WHITMAN’S THRASHING MACHINE & HORSE POW. 
ER DEPOT, No. 2 Eutaw st., opposite the Eutaw House, where 
the subscriber now offers for sale all his new improvements in the 
Tbrashing-machine and Horse-power line, consisting in part of his 
new SEPARATOR, patented March 20th, 1844, which thrashes 
and cleans the grain at one operation, and is considered the great- 
est labor saving machine, and of the most value to the farmer of a- 
ny machine ever invented in this country. 

NEW STRAW CARRIERS—These machines thrash and sep- 
arate the grain from the straw in a rapid and perfect manner, and 
are highly approved by all. 

Improved CYLINDER THRASHERS—Warranted to thrash 
faster than any other kind of thrashers that can be produced. 

Improved HORSE POWERS, on the rail-way principle, for one 
or twohorses. These machines are durable, possess double the 
power of the common kind, and occupy about one eighth of the 
room. All of the above are made of the best materials, by experi- 
enced workmen, and warranted. i will furnish a man to go out 
with them and set them up in any part of this State, if desired. 

As this is no humbug, all who feel an interest in agriculture are 
respectfully invited to call and examine for themselves. 

All orders addressed to the subscriber, Baltimore city, will meet 
with — attention. EZRA WHITMAN. Jr. 

JY 





JAMES MURRAY’S 
PREMIUM CORN AND COB CRUSHERS. 
These already celebrated machines have obtained the premium 
by a fair trial against the other Crushers exhibited at the Fair held 
at Govanstown, Balt. co. Md. Oct. 18th, 19th and 20th, 1843, and 
the increased demand enables the patentee to give further induce- 
ments to purchasers by fitting an extra pair of grinders to each ma- 








—z-. 


Galt’s Churn possesses all the advantages of the com- 
mon barrel churn, and constructed so that-the drum 
can be divided, allowing it to be thoroughly cleans- 


ed - $5 a 10 00 





CULTIVATORS. 





Expanding Corn, . , : $6 00 
Common do , , . . 5 00 
Expanding ‘Tobacco, , ‘ . 6 00 
Common do ° . . 5 50 
Cast iron tined , ‘ 4 00 
HARROWS. 

No. 1 Angular Corn, ° 6 50 
2 Angular Corn, ‘ ‘ - 8 50 
Angular Hinge, , , , 10 00 

No. 1 Hinge Harrows, , ° 12 00 
2 Hinge Harrows, . 15 00 
Large English hinge do. - 25 00 

No. 1 Square drag Harrow, ° ° 7 00 
2 do do do ° 9 00 

$ do do do : 11 00 





(Catalogue to be Continued.) 


chine without extra charge. Prices $25, 30, 35, 40, 45. 

P ALSO, small MILLS, which received a certificate of merit, for 
lo, 

I have also superior CUTTING BOXES, such as will bear in- 

spection by either farmers or mechanics. 

Also, Horse Powers, Mills, Corn Shellers, Mill and Carry-log 

Screws, smal] Steam Engines, Turning Lathes, &c. &c. 

Also, a second hand Steam Engine, 16 horse power, and the 

works for two Saw Mills. 

Any kind of Machine, Model or Mill-work built to order, and all 

mills planned and erected by the subscriber, warranted to operate 

well. 

$#Orders can be left with J. F. Callan, Washington, D.C. S. 
Sands, Farmer office; or the subscriber, ‘ 

Mr. Abner Linthcum, jr., and all Machinests are invited to a 
fair trial of Grinding against my Corn and Cob Crushers, and if I 
do not do more work, taking the power, quantity, and quality into 
consideration, I will give them my machine gratice. 

Patent Rights for sale by the subsbriber. 
8 JAS. MURRAY, Millwright, Baltimore. 


CLAIRMONT NURSERY, 


NEAR BALTIMORE, 
AS the time is at hand for transplanting TREES, the 
subscribers hereby infurm their friends and the public 
that they have on hand a good assortment of Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubbery, &c. Also a large addition 
of the new and finest ROSES, together with Tulips, Crocus and 
Peaonic Roots, very fine of different colors, Asparagus Roots one 
to two years old, all of which they offer on reasonable terms. Cat- 
alogues furnished gratis by applying to the subscribers, or R. Sin- 


o 








clair Jr. &c. 62 Light street, Baltimore. 
oc 30 2awl2 SINCLAIR & CORSE. 





